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Downhill Run i 


Family groups trying out the slides Teen-age tobogganers, warm from long Novice skiers receive their first lesso 
appeal for all climb, await their turn at top of from an instructor who teaches clas: 
one of the four available runways. ona slope that’s reserved for beginners 


Regular patron of stadium slopes, 
city dweller prepares herself for indicate project’s 
future trip to the ski country. ages. Even the climb up is enjoyed. 


Winter playground in Soldier Field, with 
the gray skyline of Chicago in the back- 
ground, has four 200-foot-long toboggan 
runs and two 200-foot-wide ski slopes 
(wide and long enough for a skier to 
make as many as six turns before reach- 
ing the bottom). To make the slopes, 
workers stacked thousands of bales of 
hay between the rows of stadium seats, 
then covered the hay with snow. Huts 
on the field shelter ski-tow motors, 
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Soldier Fie 


Winter sports enthusiasts who live in Chicago 
and cannot travel to northern resort areas 
can ski and toboggan right in the heart of 
the Windy City—in Soldier Field. Two ski 
slopes (patrolled by safety-minded ski in- 
structors, and flanked by electrically oper- 
ated tow ropes for skiers’ use) and four to- 
boggan slides are built up each winter on two 
banks of bleachers (pictured below) in the 
huge, 100,000-seat stadium. When the snow- 
fall is unusually light in the area, giant com- 
pressors spray the slopes with a thick frost- 
ing of artificial snow. These compressors can 
make three tons of “snow” a minute for this 
winter sports land in the midst of the city. 
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Veteran skier brushes up on technique in mornings when slopes are not crowded 
He keeps in practice at the stadium between trips to northern ski centers 
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Mexican Ceremonial Mask kit has material for | Navajo Sand Painting outfit has designs fron 
making copies of metal original (upper left). rare preserved sand painting in museum! 


WITH INDIANAPOLIS MUSEUM’S CRAFT KITS 





Italian Christmas Tree is adaptation of gay, Chinese Shadow Puppets enable childrento show —_ Japanese Carp Banners like those used in fes- 
gift-laden “ceppa” of children in Italy. shadow “movies” based on ancient legends. tivals are assembled as rainy-day play. 


These Works of Art Are Childs Play 


Several years ago, the young women 
members of the Children’s Museum 
Guild in Indianapolis began an ambi- 
tious program to raise money for the mu- 
seum. After many months of research 
and planning, they designed five make-it- 
yourself craft kits containing authentic 
copies of the museum’s works of art, to 
be distributed to children by mail. 
Today, their project has become so suc- 
cessful that children all around the na- 
tion, and in half a dozen foreign lands, 
are enjoying the constructive play pro- 
vided by the crafts. The kits—priced at 
$5.00 for a series of five different toys 
(pictured here)—appeal especially to 
eight- to 12-year-old youngsters, the age 
group beginning to study foreign coun- 
tries and history in school. The craft kits 
are creative projects not only for chil- 
dren, but also for guild members. They 
fabricate and assemble all material in 
the packages, working together in their 
spare time. The guild’s program has pro- 
duced two-way benefits: Boys and girls 
find the toys fascinating to put together, 
while learning about children in other 
parts of the world; and the funds raised 
help make the Indianapolis Children’s 
Museum one of the finest of its kind. 


Originator of craft kit program is Mrs. Josephine Keller 

(foreground), who got the idea from home crafts she 

had designed for her own children. Co-chairman of 
the project is Mrs. Jean Woolling (kneeling, left rear, 
as she packages kits). Members of the Children’s 
Museum Guild donate two full days each month to 

Flying “kites” made from carp banner kit is fun working on the kits. One member turned over the 

for youngsters who’ve put together these copies of basement of her home for the workers’ “assembly line.” 

works of art in Indianapolis Children’s Museum. 

The five different kits, which are mailed at in- 

tervals during the school year, contain short his- 

torical or background information as well as 

necessary materials and assembly instructions. 











Like his fellow naval airmen, 25-year-old Ensign Richard 
Perry of Carlin, Nevada, is a dedicated pilot. He would rather 
fly than do anything else in the world. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nevada with an engineering degree, Dick spent 
two and a half years at air bases and schools throughout the 
country as a student in the Navy’s rigorous jet pilot training 


program. During his training he passed grueling tests of his 


flying skill, stamina and cool-headedness. The most crucial test 
of all, however, would be taking off and landing his plane on 


an aircraft carrier at sea—the final step for a jet pilot pre- 
paring to become a combat-ready member of the Navy’s air 
arm. For Ensign Perry, this test came on a recent cruise off the 
California coast aboard the giant U.S.S. Bon Homme Richard. 
Although Perry knew that he would have to make at least six 
take-offs and landings to qualify, his foremost concern was 
his first carrier flight. With his career, and even his life, at 
stake, he anxiously awaited (as shown in the pictures below) 
his turn to fly. To see how he met the test, turn the page. 


It’s time to fly, and while the young pilot waits for his 
plane to be fueled, he reflects his tension and restlessness. 
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FIRST CARRIER FLIGHT 


continued 


After 30 months of flight training on 
land, Ensign Richard Perry passes 
his toughest test as a pilot: After 
taking off for the first time from the 


deck of a carrier at sea, he brings 


his plane in for a perfect landing 


Inspection of plane is made by pilot Perry, who cannot afford 
to overlook any detail. Here, he examines his jet’s air 
intake to make certain that no foreign objects that could 


cause engine failure have been blown into the chamber. 
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Last-minute instructions about operation of 600-mile-an-hour jet fighter are given Take-off is observed from captain’s bridge by commanding officer 
to the ensign by the plane’s crew chief. Until Perry passes his qualifica- of the carrier Bon Homme Richard. White clouds rising from 
tion trials, he will fly in any plane that is available at flight time. Later, deck are waste steam from catapult that is hurtling Dick and 
if flights are successful, he'll be assigned to a squadron and have his own plane. his plane into flight after a run of little more than 100 feet. 


Coming in for his first landing on a carrier deck, Perry “touches down” 
with all the skill of a veteran pilot. Before making his landing 
however, he was required first to circle the ship in a flight pat 
tern, then come in and skim his wheels over the deck before zoom 
ing back into the air at full power. On the third time around, he 
brought his plane in to make the perfect landing pictured here 


“Veteran pilot” Perry triumphantly describes the thrill of his first landing 
to a colleague. Although he has passed his first test, he still has five more 
landings to make before he is qualified for regular duty aboard the carrier 





Stagecoach framework is constructed on ash 
and oak skeleton. Body is paneled with ma- 
hogany plywood. A completed coach takes 
about 4,000 screws and bolts, and nearly 
a month’s work, 14 hours a day, to build. 


Steel springs are substituted for leather straps 
that coachmakers formerly used. They are Glen’s 
one deviation from original design, because they 
are safer and more durable. He installs leather 
springs on coaches only on customer's request. 


He Puts “Westerns on Wheels 


When Glen C. Sloan of Fort Oklahoma, 


agreed to repair and restore an old stagecoach 


Gibson, ends in the coach plunging over a cliff, require that 
frequent repairs and replacements of the movie-prop 
brought to him by a friend a few years ago, he did not — vehicles be made. and rental rates on the few genuine 
realize that he was starting a new business. Soon old stagecoaches available are high. The result has 
after completing the job, however, he found that even been steady business for Glen. Copying authentic 
in modern times there is a thriving market for the models, he makes accurate reproductions of the old 


old-time stages. Movie companies making western Commercial Coach and the fancier Concord Coach, 


films for TV and theater showing are constantly in 
need of stagecoaches. The wear and tear on a stage- 


coach used in a typical holdup sequence. which often 


and finds ready buyers among film makers. Dude 
ranches and riding stables buy them too, to offer 


guests the fun of an old-fashioned stagecoach ride. 


Harnessing team to one of Glen’s coaches, cowboys at the Western 
Hills Riding Stables prepare to give guests a ride. Chains sup- 
porting the front foot rest are adjustable to suit the driver. 


Sightseeing by stagecoach is so popular that the two coaches 
Western Hills bought from Glen are in constant demand. 
Young passengers usually prefer to ride on top of the stage. 





The Slimline Collection 


Famous designers all over the world—inspired by 
the new Slimline accents and contours of the 1959 Chevrolet 
used a wide variety of exquisite fabrics and a sweeping 


range of glamorous colors td create costumes of high fashion 


Designer Alberto Fabiani of 
Rome created this formal 
ball gown and full-length 
evening coat expressly for 
the Chevrolet Impala sport 
sedan. The gown, of pure silk 
faille in antique gold, 

is distinctive for its 
gold-and-silver embroidered 
yoke finished with gold 
fringe at the high waistline, 
and the full skirt, pellon 
lined, that falls to the 

floor in graceful folds. 

The evening coat, in pale 
buttercup silk faille, has 

a short, stand-up collar, with 
revers at the front. The 
armholes are beneath deep 
folds set in a shallow 

yoke across the shoulders. 
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rhree high-fashion exclusives from America, Europe and Asia 
are pictured above. At the left is a creation of the 

fast-rising young New York designer, Scaasi, recently the 
winner of two fashion awards. His formal white ball gown in 
opalescent silk moire is knee length in front and falls to 

a short train: it is worn with a full-length opera wrap of 
chrome gold silk, lined with the gown material. Norman 
Hartnell. world-famed London couturier who is noted for 

the elegance and chic of his designs, created a chiffon dinner 


dress (center) in Chevrolet’s Harbor Blue, trimmed with 
matching bugle beads on the neckline yoke. This floor-length 
dress has pleated chiffon panels which flow from the 
shoulders to form a blouse at the dropped waistline, then 

fall loose to the hem. From designer Charlotte Horstmann of 
Hong Kong comes a formal oriental gown with standing collar 
and slit skirt. The fitted dress and its matching, chiffon-lined 
stole are of richly embroidered pure silk—a fabric that 

is truly rare, for it was hand-woven in Asia 100 years ago. 











These new fashions for 
daytime and evening, 
created by famed designers, 


were designed to match 


or harmonize with 
the distinctive beauty and 
Slimline styling of 
the 1959 Chevrolet 


Parisian designer Antonio Castillo’s short cocktail dress of chiffon 
in Chevrolet’s Crown Sapphire (left) has a low, round neck and 
an accordion-pleated skirt that is gathered at the hemline with an 
elastic band. Full-flowing panels in the back are draped to the hem. 
Simonetta of Rome, famed for her exotic and exciting creations, 
designed the sleeveless red cocktail dress at the right. It is made of a new, 
soft, wool chiffon, is short and tight, with dramatic draping flowing 
down from the yoke, which is slit at the front and has a large self bow. 


This youthful, three-piece sports outfit by 
Greta Plattry of New York City has long, slim, 
apple green pants, with a camisole, 
tuck-in top of ruffled white cotton lace, and a 
colorful, hip-length, collarless, lightweight 
silk print jacket that is lined with silk. 


From Spanish designer Pedro 
Rodriguez of Barcelona 
comes this afternoon dress 
in gray and white cotton 
print (lined with pellon 
stiffening). It is short 
and sleeveless, without 
a waistline, and has two 
front center pockets. 
Daytime designs that are eminently right for the 
Chevrolet Nomad station wagon are pictured above. 
At the left is a three-piece, lightweight wool 
suit with tuck-in blouse of wool print, designed 
by Laroche of Paris. The short jacket is lined 
with material matching the blouse. Sybil Connolly 
of Dublin created the smart suit and coat at 
the right. Both are of hand-woven tweed, made on 
looms in fishing villages on the coast of Ireland. 





Day With Gregor Piatigorsky 


Cello virtuoso, pioneer of new music, au- 


thor, philosopher—55-year-old Gregor Pi- 


atigorsky is all these and more. At his home 
in Santa Monica, California, his days are 
filled with varied endeavors. Each morning 
he sits down to add a few pages to his auto- 
biography or to one of the philosophical 
stories he loves to write. There are family 
musical activities—his daughter, Jeptha, 
plays flute and his son, Joram, clarinet— 
and meetings with composers. Piatigorsky 


a 


practices on the cello daily without fail; al- 


_ 


“on —_ 


though he appears to be a purely inspira- 


tional performer, every shade of expression 
and phrasing in his playing is carefully 
worked out during those hours of practice. 
They can be exhausting hours to musicians 
working with him, for he is a perfectionist 

-but he brightens the sessions with his 
ready humor. He once broke up a rehearsal 
when a sentimental piece of music brought 
this comment in his rich Russian accent, 
“Of course, this music is vulgar—but so is 
pickled herring, and I love pickled herring.” 


Close friends and collaborators, pianist-composer Lukas 
Foss and Piatigorsky rehearse a work for cello and 
piano by the French composer, Debussy. They plan to 
record it. Always seeking new music, Piatigorsky has 
asked Foss to compose a cello concerto for him. 


Reminiscing about his early life—boyhood in the 
Ukraine, learning to play the cello from his father, 
playing in a movie theater, becoming first cellist 
of the Imperial Russian Opera, Warsaw Opera 
and Berlin Philharmonic orchestras—Piatigorsky 
jots down notes each day for a secretary to type. 





hits ame 
around him when he plays, but the intonation of every note has been carefully thought out. 


Inspired cellist Piatigorsky seems to forget the world 


Relaxing with his wife, Jacque 
lin, Piatigorsky meets her on 
her own ground—chess. She 
has represented the U.S. in in 
ternational chess tournaments. 
“She can beat me with her eyes 
closed,” her husband admits 
She plays piano and bassoon 
and is also a painter, although 
she rarely shows her work. 
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Just looking at it is part of the pleasure of owning it—the Impala 4-Door Sport Sedan. 





You’ve never had such 
beautiful reasons 


for buying another Chevy! 


Even if you could find it, what would you 
want with more car than this? A few cars cost 
a little less. Most cost a lot more. The thing to 
do is drive a *59 Chevrolet and compare it on 
any basis with any car at any price. We think 
you'll soon see why so many Chevrolet owners, 
as well as owners of other makes, are trading 


for new Chevrolets. 


Your dealer will be glad to have you drive a new 
Chevrolet and sample these special advantages: 


Slimline design—it’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 





Roomier Body by Fisher—sound, solid, stylish. 





Sweeping new overhead curved windshield—and bigger win- 
dows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 


Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon. 





Vim-packed V8’s—eight of them to choose from. 





Full Coil suspension—further refined for a smoother, steadier 
ride on any kind of road. 





Easy-ratio steering—brings you reduced wheel-turning effort, 
new ease of handling. 





Magic-Mirror finish—keeps its shine without waxing or polish- 
ing for up to three years. 

New, bigger brakes—deeper drums, better cooled for safer 
stopping and up to 66% longer life. 








Turboglide, Powerglide and Level Air suspension head a full 
list of extra-cost options. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





What America wants, America gets in a Chevy! 











Formal call was customary way to pay respects, especially on holidays such as 
New Year’s Day. Caller was supposed to carry his hat and gloves during 
visit, not leave them in the hall, unless he was invited to “stay a while.” 


Holding hands with a gentleman was a familiarity rarely to be 
permitted except in the course of serious courtship. Ladies 
should be shy, demure and restrained, books on manners said. 





THESE 19TH-CENTURY PRINTS RECALL 


Genteel Customs of a Bygone Day 





In the days when buggies and bustles were popular, American society, 
proud of its rapid progress in wealth and culture, developed an extravagant 
regard for rigidly formal rules of etiquette. A host of books and illustrated 
magazine articles on the subject of proper deportment were written by self- 
appointed arbiters of the social graces. Eager seekers of social poise 
studied them diligently and closely watched each other for infractions of 
the rules. By today’s standards, many of those rules—restrictions on the 
activities of unescorted ladies, distinctions between formal and informal 
calls, prescribed styles of dress for every occasion and hour of the day 
—seem unnecessarily strict; they have become outmoded. But curious or 
quibbling as they may seem to us now, they were once the standard of 
gentility and contributed greatly to the character of 19th-century America. 








Signing a lady's dance card (under chaperone’s 
watchful eye) entitled signer to one of the 
dances in the evening’s prearranged program. 


Assisting a lady into a carriage, the gentleman held 
lady’s arm and both reins and kept front wheels 
turned to the left to avoid soiling her full skirts. 











Tipping the hat was proper only on being introduced to Walking in couples, the gentleman accommodated his step to 
a lady or when greeting a lady acquaintance if she the lady’s, and walked on the outside. Displaying affection, 
nodded first. It was to be accompanied by a slight bow. as couple at right are doing, was generally frowned upon. 





Demonstrating a curtsy, teacher in a school for young ladies gave lessons in what was considered a very important subject—drawing-room decorum. 





CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE 


Wind 


and 





Wanderers 


Ships ashore and ships afloat—in calm water or in 
raging seas—usually stir the viewer’s imagination. 
These photographs, taken by Chevrolet owners on 
their travels, show how alert cameramen are always 
on the lookout for dramatic picture possibilities. If 
you are a Chevrolet owner and have photographs, in 
black and white or in color, that you'd like to submit 
for publication in FRIENDS, see page 31 for details. 


Boats at anchor in calm water of harbor at Camden, Maine, 
were pictured by Thomas L. Winemiller of Ashland, Ohio. 


Schooner under full sail was photographed by David G. Colwell of New Painting their ship’s hull starts a new season for fishermen at Province- 
York City as it sped through the channel off the southern coast of Oahu, town, Massachusetts. (In background, children play in a tidal pool.) 
Hawaii. The scenic landmark, Diamond Head, is in the background. The scene was photographed by Carl S. Walbrecht of Dover, New Jersey. 





Sailing ship towing a dinghy cruises into Green Bay, near Ephraim, Wis- 
consin, on the last leg of a months-long trip around the world. The 
vessel was pictured by Mrs. Paul Stevens of Niagara, Wisconsin. 


Tanker pumping gasoline (note the fuel line at upper left of picture) was 
a dramatic and thrilling sight for Andrew Willie of Sandy Hook, Con- 


Beached catamaran (its crew had been rescued by the Coast 
Guard) was being pounded by heavy-running surf at Juno Beach, 
Florida, when Guy C. DeWitt of Utica, New York, took this photograph. 


prev iously 


necticut, who took this photograph of activity in the middle of the At- 
lantic Ocean while standing on the deck of the Navy vessel being refueled. 








IN HIS ROLE IN “THE BUCCANEER,” CHARLTON HESTON PORTRAYS 
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Facing pistol of Jean Lafitte (played by Yul Brynner, Suffering from the “miseries,” the result of Preparing for battle, Jackson studies his de- 
who, for the first time in films, appears with a full head old campaigns against the Indians in which — fensive position. He had a lasting hatred 
of hair), Jackson persuades the pirate chief to add he lived on poor rations, Jackson is of- of the enemy, because as a boy he had 
his forces to those of the Americans for the battle. fered a glass of milk to ease the pain. been slashed by the sword of a British officer. 





The Temper of Andrew Jackson 


Andrew Jackson was a giant among early 
Americans. The craggy, somber visage of 
the man who became our seventh president 
is familiar to anyone who has studied Amer- 
ican history. In his youth, Jackson estab- 


lished a reputation as a “roaring, rollicking, 


game-cocking, card-playing fellow.” Years 
and events, however, changed his habits and 
established the personality that has become 
so well known—a personality characterized 
by fiery temper, energy, courage and devo- 
tion, to his wife, to the men under his com- 
mand and to his country. In the new Para- 
mount movie, The Buccaneer, Charlton Hes- 
ton interprets the role of Jackson in a man- 
ner that closely resembles the historic por- 
trait of Old Hickory. The film dramatizes 
the era when Jackson and his “irregulars” 
defeated the British at the Battle of New 
Orleans in 1815. These pictures show Jack- 
son’s relations with the people of the city. 
with his men and with the buccaneer, Jean 
Lafitte. (Yul Brynner plays the title role.) 
Enraged by the panic displayed by the citizens of New Orleans when news comes 


that the British have landed troops near the city, Jackson forgets the gracious 
manners for which he has been noted, and displays his more prominent bad temper. 


In battle, the general demonstrates 
his leadership by roaming up and 
down the line to move cannon into 
position and direct fire at the 
enemy. As in past campaigns (for 
example, his capture of Pensacola 
from the British in 1812), General 
Jackson’s bravery serves as an in- 
spiration to his out-manned troops. 


liness, hunger and fear before the battle, 
the general tells the boy, “With a man like 
you guarding the post, I can rest easy.” 











Good looks never 
carried so much weight! 


Meet Chevrolet’s all-new El Camino—sport- 
ing the trim Slimline design of the ’59 
passenger car along with the payload capacity 
of a pickup. Here’s a hard-working hand that 
takes you to town in style! 
How about those lines . . . and that load space! 
El Camino stands out as the best-dressed worker 
that ever took to the road. Rides and handles like 
a passenger car. Has a new finish that needs no 
wax or polish for up to three years. Yet it hauls 
and hustles like the workingest thing on wheels. 
You can have V8 power, or a new Hi-Thrift 6 


that cuts gas costs as much as 10%. There’s a 
choice of four transmissions to fit your needs 
including smoother-than-ever Turboglide*. On the 
business end of El Camino you’ve got a sturdy, 
spacious pickup box and solid ribbed-steel load 
platform. With its dual personality, El Camino is 
ready for just about anything! At your Chevrolet 
dealer’s now. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


*Extra cost option. 


BEST YET 
OF THE BEST 
SELLERS! 
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Snow-topped ledges and cliffs of Grand Canyon are a memorable sight in Arizona’s bright winter sunshine. The South Rim is open all year. 


THROUGHOUT THE WEST, VACATIONISTS ENJOY 


Winter in Our National Parks 


The season of snow brings spectacular beauty to our Na- 
tional Parks in the high country of the West—beauty that 
is attracting more and more visitors to these scenic areas 
during the winter months. Vacationists find that the land- 
scapes wear an enchanting new look, for winter’s mantle 
of snow adds an atmosphere of silence and serenity that 
makes nature’s wonders appear even more impressive 
than when seen in summer. While accommodations in 
some of the National Parks are closed during the winter, 
there are good places to stay nearby. In many of the parks 
winter visitors will find excellent facilities for snowtime 
sports—skiing, skating, tobogganing and sleigh riding. In 
winter, too, they have an excellent chance to observe the 
parks’ wildlife that summer visitors seldom see, for cold 
weather and snow send deer, antelope and bighorn sheep 
down from the mountains to the valleys for food. Scenes 
like those that await winter visitors in several of our 
western parks are shown here and on the next two pages. 


saath Old Faithful geyser in Yellowstone Park in Wyoming spouts 
(Continued) huge clouds of steam into the cold, clear air. Winter sight- 
seers take snowmobile tours from West Yellowstone, Montana. 








WINTER IN OUR NATIONAL PARKS—continued 


Skiing is one of the most popular snow sports in the high country of Mount Rainier 
National Park in Washington, which has some of the finest ski slopes in the West. 


Landscapes filled with 


white beauty—thrilling 
snow sports to enjoy in 
clear, frosty air .. . these 
are the attractions that 
lure visitors to our 
western National Parks 


during the winter months 


“Nation's Christmas Tree,” as 267-foot General Grant 
sequoia is called, towers in a majestic setting 
in Kings Canyon Park in northern California 


Fantastically eroded knobs and pinnacles 
in Bryce Canyon Park in southern 
Utah wear a light blanket of snow 
that makes them look even more gro 
tesque than in summer. Nearby is 
Zion National Park, a region of gor 
geously colored canyons and_ rock 
towers that winter coats with white. 








Wintry wonderland is created in California’s Yosemite Park. Here, scarves of snow and mist swirl about El Capitan (left) ; Bridalveil Fall is at right. 
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Snowy sled run cut through deep drifts in Crater Lake Elk feed at federal range in Jackson Hole, near Wyoming’s Grand Teton Na 
National Park in Oregon provides winter sport tional Park. Only in winter can visitors get a close look at these shy 
for children of park rangers as well as visitors. animals, which come down from the heights to the valley in great herds 
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“Well-dressed"” workman wears coveralls with mesh pockets, in 

which metallic objects can be detected, and rubber-soled shoes 

that are made without nails (the laces have rubber tips). 


THEIR BUSINESS IS 


Liquid nitroglycerin (it looks 
like cloudy water; powder- 
men call it “oil”) is moved 
from storage house to dy- 
namite line in copper tanks 
on rubber-tired, wooden 
buggy. Buggy holds 660 
pounds of nitroglycerin, 
and workman pushes it gin- 
gerly—nitroglycerin is a 
highly explosive product. 





Making nitroglycerin, major explosive ingredient in dynamite, operator mixes 
and stirs glycerin and acids. If temperature of the mixture rises too fast, he 
is prepared to dump the batch in a “drowning tank” filled with cold water. 
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DYNAMITE— The Workhors e 
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At the mix house where dynamite is made, engineer waits to pick up 
railroad cars. He never takes his engine beyond this point; empty 
cars, running on wooden rails, are pulled out by a long rope. 


of the Atomic Age 


In an age when scientists are seeking ways to use atomic 
power, engineers are still depending on the controlled 
power of dynamite to bring about industrial progress in 
our country. Through the use of this explosive, they are 
able to find oil, mine coal and obtain many key raw ma- 
terials. Construction of highways and seaways would be 
impossible without the aid of dynamite. For example, 
when engineers wanted to remove a navigation menace in 
the Inside Passage of the Canadian northwest in 1958, 
they used enough dynamite to fill 140 boxcars, and created 
the continent’s largest non-atomic explosion. The blast 
hurled 370,000 tons of rock 800 feet into the air, and 
deepened the channel from nine to 60 feet. Despite the 
lethal qualities of the explosive (until 1866, when Swedish 
chemist Alfred Nobel accidentally mixed nitroglycerin, 
the basic ingredient of dynamite, with porous earth, it was 
unsafe to handle the explosive), its manufacture is one 
of the safest industrial processes in the U.S. Pictured 
here are a few of the safety precautions followed by 
powdermen at a modern dynamite-making plant of the 
Atlas Powder Company, near Tamaqua, Pennsylvania. 
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Screening “dope” (non-explosive ingredients that are mixed 
with nitroglycerin to form easy-to-detonate dynamite car- 
tridges), a workman makes certain the mixture is spark-proof. 
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daily for cleaning and safety 


Dynamite is stored in earth-bar 
ricaded magazines that hold 
250,000 pounds of explosives. 
Railroad tracks running to 
the magazines (which are lo- 
cated more than a mile from 
mix plant) are equipped with 
special switches and safe-pass- 
ing zones. Mirrors are set up 
at every turn in the track to 
show engineer what's ahead. 
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Cartridge packer forms and ejects 100 sticks of dynamite a minute. 
Machine, which is composed largely of wooden parts, is taken 


check. 


AT THIS MINNEAPOLIS RESTAURANT, THERE ARE 


200 Sandwiches on the Menu 


Below, you see a man faced with a major problem 

selecting a sandwich from a five-foot-long menu that lists 
a variety of 200 open-face sandwiches (about 100 are pic- 
tured). A diner in the Viking Room of the Radisson Hotel 
in Minneapolis might select, for example, number 45 on 
the menu—fresh shad roe, butter-fried, with remoulade 
sauce, on either white, whole wneat, rye or pumpernickel. 
(There are 49 other seafood sandwiches to choose from.) 
Or perhaps his taste runs to one of the 60 fresh meat or 


poultry sandwiches on the menu—for instance, beef tartar 
steak on rye. with anchovies, chopped onions. cold bear- 
naise sauce and raw egg. He might prefer a ham and Cam- 
embert cheese sandwich. with raw egg and chives, from 
a group of 36 different smoked and cured meat combina- 
tions. It’s possible, too, that he might prefer lighter food, 
in which case he could order from one of 30 egg and salad 
sandwiches, or from the tempting list of 24 domestic and 
imported cheese sandwiches on the restaurant’s menu. 





""FRIENDS"’ 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director; J. D. 


manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 


Carol Ann Austin, 17, of Grand Junction, Colorado, 
has been a doll collector since World War II, when 
an aunt who was a civilian worker attached to the 
Air Force sent her dolls from all over the world. 
The most unusual item in Carol's 70-piece collection 
is a wood and rawhide doll made by a Sudanese girl. 


Several years ago, Jean Ballard of Park Rapids, Min- 
nesota, was asked to prepare chalk illustrations that 
could be shown at boys’ and girls’ club meetings. 
Her work was well received, and since that time she 
has given "chalk talks’ to various school and civic 
groups. Her favorite illustrations are religious scenes. 


Hundreds of wood carvings (a few are pictured) have 
been made by 92-year-old Jons Blixt of Butte, Mon- 
tana, since he came here from Sweden more than 40 
years ago. Blixt has no favorite carving; he recalls, 
however, that his most painstaking work was carving 
a battleship that could be inserted in a bottle. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2-3, Dorothy Reed. 4-5, Tommy Wadelton. 
6-7-8-9, Jack Fields—Black Star. 10, Roland 
Patterson—Black Star. 11-12-13, Philip Foskett. 
14-15, Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 18, Detroit 
Public Library (top, right), Culver Service (all 
others). 19, Detroit Public Library (bottom), 
Culver Service (a/l others). 22-23, Paramount 
Pictures. 25, Josef Muench (top), Ray Atkeson 
(bottom). 26, Josef Muench (left, center), 
Ray Atkeson (al! others). 27, Lou Jacobs, Jr. 
(bottom, left), Josef Muench (al/ others). 
28-29, John Hamilton—Globe. 30, George P. 
Miller—Black Star. 











When photographer Leo Aar- 
ons took our cover picture this 
month, he was able to bring 
a smile to the face of only 
one of his models. The best 
he could say for the kitten 
was that it did look puzzled. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS" 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 


mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 


pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs, 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 
and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 











MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
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